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^ ^^ 15 * 4 -^-uujj 5 " j L_Jj 4 _C' 3_o*^C^O 31 


<j^ oA |°9^ lS 4 -^ 

4 jj 5 ” j^l I3 j^ L*_k^k-L$ol <^S"jjj j3c.Ua 

cj-LL *J JjkCXJ jJ 4 Jujj^O 4jLc>Lujj j_o jolj 4j 45” 

L>* 1 j ^i-i-LaJLo jljjU- joLoJ l^JL^_o ^jLo^j jl 

jjl 4 j 3 J3J 0J3J jj-* j 3I ^J^udkj 3 j-k-o^Aj 
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C c?u l_Sj jj 45 ” ki^j ^&LkijL> jj* 3 ! ol^j> 

L>t 5 " kAJwO-^5j |Oi^^o 45 ” j 1 3I ^^jjuk-) .c^ojjl 0 Jj 4_*5 o |^-^o 
43I 1jj 3 ^ .Jul^jj5o J L ^b> 45” JoJu_o^9 4JukJuuuJb 

J3J Ck^Lu j jLioljj Lol JJJ3J o!3J>^9jj* JjJJuj juJa 4 j>j 5" 
.Ju3-ki) L_ 5 _L&LoJb 3I ( ^ j 3jLs o1jL^ju*iuo L 45 ” 

:JA jl*^bl jj j3e^k^u tkij3^o k_jj 


^1jj ^lj (j^>» C^cLoJ> jjl Ja-uJ3J Lo 45” <. 


jy';£ j^ujIjujjj J ^ ^Luj^Cokj3-^3^ 1 loi4^wj3j>l£.^(5)^3 

4 j I3 k_5^.03!^ ^jLLk^ 4S” kbl^ yo5^ 3^ 3 k^-*—*—kkjuijb Lo 

^.k a_»_l5” J, >a^o . ^Lk^o k_SLok_SLo ^ 3 -^"'_^-j 

«.C^>1k^3j L&jjl ^4JLLk*^o 4 j JuL» :C-kA5" ^jlo3J& 

,loa9 .LLiki ...Co-I^ AjJj» iC^flS 5 jjj$C+^jS 6 

«?33Jaa> ‘45” ^jjJ 


3J3JXJ ^j-^Lo c^ukiu 45 ”Jb>3b oLik^L 

I3 ^ 4 j>uV ^3dUkJ3J^3lwLJkj^ ic-^- fl 5 * tcli^oju^ulkj^^o ^3^ 

joUj 3b (jlij (jl ^jllao 45 ” 3J ^3^ 

<b- 5 ”3-^ •^jS' i 4 JkJbl 3 ^' <b- 5 ”3-*^ ojjj 1 lHjIjL?c 3 jI 
3-kl) iAj L) I3J OviL^j djjLn-C 4 j Ij 3S” kA_Libl3^>' 
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Ab^ 3 ^/ 3 ^^ 4 ( ^kA-bb 3*^3 3 k_5b*Jb oLT 43 1 ^Ub^Uj . A-w^^ ^yJ 

yjySKA y 4j ^Jj AA* <<^AbA <S^J bo^ 3 ^ L 5 ^*bj^° A 33 -UJ 3 

(_£ j^j\j A 1 J 3 A 0 a/ c_^L?c>3 ^ ^LoujI^ y^ ^t—^<- o»JLi«a>-o t < _i_9^ .a^j 

Ab>o! j5bA>! UbO-ouAcJ 3 A .AAsb ^3 j 3 ^ 3 -*-^' iCAA> loJ 

A)^>J^»- k_5b*5” ^ ywpwL) 3 I 33 - 0 bo cAjAmj A) A^j ^ o^*^L?c^o .lo.*,*,)^j ^33 4 A-»-o 

333 ( ^4jLouj 1 3 A (AoA5^ 3 J 3 IA >3 ^ g^ku^oJb ^UblAc 3 

(^-*^3 3 ^b> ( j_k-oJb 4 j 3 AAAo 33 -ukJb 33 IA) ^bboA 3 J 4j I 3 ^ 3 ^ 
^ 13^>1 3 J 4jL^'3^cJ (jbj^LoJb k_d 3 A .Aajuu 3 I 35 " 3 ^ 333 tl) ^ 3 A 4-owk**«^L/0 3 ^ A 35 ” 

•^ 3 ^ l£ 3 ^ 9 ^ 0^3 l £^3 05 ^ 

3 A>-fl-0 3 I 5 ” 4 j l^ojjA 33 t J'^' ^^3 bP 3 “ > ^ 3 1 3*"^ t^yuu^juJ 

.A 3 J oAj5o 3 ^ ^ 3 1 4j Jb> 4j b ^ ^k^kS** A 3 J (w^o.^lC’ 45” A 3 ^14j1Al^oA jj> 

3 Ub33A0 c^jJb I0I3 ^ ^bboLSb^wkxj 1 3 A ^3 .t_A 9 3^” J 5 ^ ^ a ioC 3-AkO35” 
i^jb3ki 3 ^_AoJ (^1^33^0 ^bbol^A^J 4^Jbo ^£bb 4 jb>bi)boJ 4bb^jjj3J3j1 

^yj^jy 3 33AAJ33J A3^> 3^" 1 3-0 3A 3 bbAjb>~k._Q * * «o > <■_ 5 ”3b 


3I03 31 b* 45” ^ y~& 3A35" y>y> ^oyx^j ^Ao^ *—^_*_£b93_o 
3 Lx-^ - bio bo-) 3 b—0 3A ^_£3^5olpX. 33!^ 4 j 45” ^ob3 jy^> b 4A3-J 3J Ab4AoAo 
45” (jj^bb ^bboAu^o ^3^35^*1)33 jl 3 kitlil 03J^b?TLo 4 j AAAu^S^^o 
k^3^bok£’ 3_bl^^ 4 j kjb^-vj ^ < _A*j^ j ^3^-3 b 4<A-o«olki ^^ b jJ> oLS^^b 3^ bb^Jb-j 

.<A5 35 b t ^1 ^5* 3 LA> 3 I ^gJb 0 ^5* 3bc5boj| 

^.oLoj 3^ ^3*)3-^J I 45” t_ si&S' y 33k—*-**jk^o I3 yj 1 ^^itj-^5” 3!^^^ 

3 ^31 ^j^skjj k_Sb-jl 3A t jAl4j>a 3bA*j3J 3 A3J 4 _A*aJ35" 4 jL^o—u^ 933-b 
.^3J 0A3J ^»5”3b 4j (_£330kib*j ^13J I3 ^315^^35” 4jbj>uA) 
^3^35” 33^ ^3^03 5/1^^ .<5Auj| y^“ ^^Ab ^^93 ikw«k-fl5" obbkib 

jl (3^ jl O^j 'J^"" (°3j^° I3 ^Ia^uV .CAujI ^yZLZx^Q 

^■.Cl^ujyLi ^3-0 A3J ^ gi* * lol**> kAo b ^13J b3 (j ^jASo 3^*-L?c^o 3A 

J_^-> ^^5”5^ A 45” 43^k5boAA> ^bo3A 3 ki35” CAcLL?! 3jj3A-k**^tj 
^3-*-**k*5* (^13j» £ 3b I3 4j»Ok.^ 13 A3 ^^Q-*-OkC’ A^>33J k^3j oAk*) 4Jj>b*^uj 

3 ^...CAAb ^Jb ^ j 5 Li ^ ^bbo^ 44^ob> b 3^A3^ 4jb> j! 3-*^ 4j 44 j ^ l_^j 

^.Aujb j-^-£b yyj^y 0I3 4jAAk»ok-o lo<0 bol» A3S” 43b2?l 3*^^^) 


3 -) I ^4 tjlAJLs!^) k^ 3 >j jki Lbjj k^^AJLuj 

.^50-*a^ ^o jl^5" ( 4 ,^aax^^o ^ 

Ballad concerts 

(jAJ jki AjJ> /I 3-0 

.kijb 35 LA 0 i5j 3 Ijj 3 jj'OkiL*) 45” Akj^JJw 3 )I 4j ^^Ua**5l jki 


t < _ 9 Lfij I j3*^ ^ ^3 bb^l 3 AJ>3_) oAAA*jj 3! 3I 3AJ1-) j^-ib I3 3bAob 45 ” Akib^ 
k^—> 1 3-^^ 3 1 (J 3 “'^'^“^ 3^ 3^ A33 b )3 ^^bbk-oA^- 3 ^3!A>—03I5* .AA>35”^ 3.0 ^_)b>t_ol 
Vb AjI 0 * lo 5)b3 .AAA$” |®bo>J I3 3kib (_^^3 4 3^* 3b 1 1 3I 3IA0 b* AjA-*- o t 3IA0 
4 j ^ jjS^\j j 5 ” 1 3-0 3A 33*2aJ> ^IjkX) 0333-^ b 3bikjbb4»^b3J 45 ” A)AjA^-° 

4 j £u3A* 4 j 5 _*J ^bAub O^bdaju 3 45 _CJb 3^ 1 ^bb^jbo«^-o .^yj^y> ^ 3 b 
45 ” ^a 1 3_9l L^JJ 1 I3J3J3 3 03JbU 3A JbLo 3^3^ ^ -AlA) ^Jj A*J Ab3^ Al)b>o3-flj 

Ob^o^A 3JI 4 j AAAkJ^*^- 0 A0A3J AL0A33J 3!^-*-^ b jjS { yy oj bt^^ 

3A AJ3J oA CA>1 a 3J ^3^0Ap^C 3! j^Ab 3IAJL0J33J 45”l3J> 

.AuAl^I^-o^ (_^bbAA_^c jl ^l 4 JL*JLx) 

^OkJaC 3 iAA> 4j ^(3 ^> 3 I AA- 033^-0 45” CAjIaJ 


bb33_*Jb_o 4j ^ 3^3 C_5^3 ^ l5^3 c3^ ^ oLSsAoLj ^bia^l aIAlju .AuJj ^Jj AuJ 










> ml 



4^jb L&J ^l4j yU3 ^ ^jb-4jb ^LLo-^* - j^jjj^'l “ 

.JulS" ^jl yy> 1 j (jl (j^ 5 ^ ob*^ b* 

^y j 1 ^jL5jw»_wJ ja ^y J jJ-fyj jl ^ Gpi 4^ b 4 A-J^ 3 ^ ^j l^-O I jJ tijl^Oj^ 

(_£o AJLooU !jub 1 bb^jl Juolju ^JL> .JaloJuCj 4 IL>-Ll*I) ^SL<^jj 

jl j^jb Flash fiction j*i .lA^uLujb ob 35 " ^jLuujb ^L&lSj^ 

4 j J3j^j3j 3 JL-HlLuj! ^jb*- 3 JoJj> ^LibO jj 


ob$S oliljf o\i)ljS 


jl^.i^al5w3b t 



jol^JI ob <^ 3 ^ ^jj| jl ^IjJ ^j**j .4Jbal bb^jl 

! Jj jd^J 



j L j^wO £yA » 


Ij 31 .j^T i oA> U& 4 J 3 I 5 ' jdu> jl Ij b* JUtr fJujj 

^^Lcu^J> Ij .j^t-fcO jOj^O^J ^jjo 3 ^ 3 "f ^J**-*J ^JI |OjA«O^J .p Ju J 
.«b» !C^bb" Lo (jbj 4 j 4»©J5” vJo .t^j5* i^Jbl^J 4jl jjj^J 
ib ^jI ^ JXjLmjI OJUti ^jO b ^jmJ b 

laA3 ‘^ 3 ^-) L$y..y?> jl L$y^ *^J 3 ^cr° O*^ Ij o^*^ 3 i 

b 3 joJj^Ij^ |^J>j jJb jo| 4 J^ 5 * ^£34 jl .j«s^j|c^dj ^ 5 ^ 3 ^ 
Lu*J> ^jmJ b jolj^l j^l .j^JLmaJ Ij I JuX)^yO 45 * ^J L> 

e 5 o ^?jl^-/uwJ>^ 'i^JLA^ . j^CLaaa-mmJ O^^jyJ jti .JuCj^dO oLwwJ 
. JIJ ^jjO 4 j |^Jb £CJ C-^J 3 £ 33 ! jJ ^jXo-zyS*' jl jl^syyJ 4 JLmjJ 

jJ) 3 i^msjLmmwmj boLoJb ,|^j^j 5 * (j-^ 3 j Ij (^J ^I&jI^-^-mj 

J 3 J.O ^laJl^W) ! jfl>(J^s-wJ jJ .j^J sXjyMjS O 3 ^yyj 

^ 3 J* 4 j*j c£j b 3 _©J>I 3 ^j .^ 1 ^ f&ibwuO 3 ^J^l 

31 4 j CjLLSI jjj Jj 3 JL ^ 1 ^ 3-0 b Ij |^Jj ^jaa^C . 
j-wJ . jl J ^jaaJ^ 3 JjywLd ^jM^Jld 4 j |j ^yjS*£ .Jo JuJ> .jO*i|j ^jLwmJ 
j^ 5 sJjJj . JuJOwyLS - |j |dljl 0 - 0 tw ?3 jJ j I .wX-oljJ^ j^J ^IjUi? 3 

.^ 3 ) 3 I .^kBjS 4 jbbLo |j ^jamJL 3 .j^Juwjl^jJ Ij 

y* ts 1 o^. 1 ^ 


yi b j3^> <Xj ^jboJjb I 4 j j 5 ” L5 5 *Jjj» 

C^cJb 3 Ij ^jjl ^jj ^JLj> ayS ^-° ^b ^j^j (j3^3^3 0 jl^ 

.4^1^ ^Jj^PtJ ^AJLjJj 4j 1 J JjJ 
jJ JjLjJJj 4( y Vjl£-u>l ^ 3 ^ jl OjJ^LuajO 


«-__>!3^>" jl (J^-3 y^-^buj ^_*J b jbbb C^cLuj o^jjb -ba.Q-9 JuUj 

4j ^j^j^jI b ^5” (_£14JL^^ >Ajbij t jL^*ib 0^3 t jJul 3 J> (_^ 1 j-J 

^i^bj ^ ^bb|Oi^ 1 ^j j 4^^0 ^ ^c\j j IjJftji' i-\j LuJ 4i_\j ^ jJ 

4^1 jb\ ^jjl 4\J3J b olj-oJb .CUjujI o £>/ 4 IJ 3 J iJJSS"y> b^‘X-jb 

JJI 3 I, b 0 ^L> 3 <Ss>£ (w^JU ^jj| Ij *—’b-j^l 

Juu Oi-XajJ 4_j^cb ^yj^&Sb . 4 ^ 34 -Xj 4 >AjjIw3 ‘AJ-P’lC’ AS' i a lol^oo ^ ^b ‘Aj b 

^ Sb*~ 3 ^' ( ^l^>b-^jj1 4 ^ 4^Xj iA^" ^bo^ ^ 4 ^ ob* 3 ^ ^jL^ob 0003^^0 ^I 

.«Flash Fictions b «ob 5 5' ob 5 5' ^b^b)) 


b obuj 30 ^blr 3 < i ui 5 ' jlj^ jl jJb b ^ b^jb I 
. 4 X 3331^0 ^ 3^-3 4j Ij J^15” ^bLuob l1ool93-o t4^l5" ^cJ4J3^b_aA 


45bb *4\JL&4i^oJ b)b**-* Ij IjbT jj 3 ^aj JaiiS Ub^jLiL^b ^jjl t jl5”4\JLuu4j 3 J 

4 ^ 0 ^-*jj ^ ^j^j 4 ^ (jb^ob j-^ bb^j I ^ ^Jb-4jp4j 4—3 .tr 3 ^bbjjbLujb 

4^J J 3 J Cs&- yjJ 4j “Xjob AJ4j> Jii Ubjjl jl jJb .vijb (plots' b)bb 3 ^b-O 

^jj I .>_Xj 3 ^-*_o 4^j 4^o b 4 1 0 4^b_wj I ^ j lo I * <0 45* (^l^bbab j^ 3 4 AJ 3 -^ t o 
jl 4^IC^*-oJb 4^ C^ouj \S 4 X 1 ^ 03 J (^Ij-J 4JL>j5^ ^jj jIL^j 4 0kij^iL9 ^bb^bLujb 

<45* |^_4_^ob 4H_*ib 4 j>3j 4\jJj Lol iJjjb 4jb?3J>^j ^bb04\J4jl32>- 

t jj ( j-uJ3j (_^lj-j (^j - ^. • i «-!^4a>->_} ( jbL>4\jl3^>' t < -I*-^ , l ) 4j ^b*-J-LoJ3j 

b Ij ^jj.3 43 Jj> 4^4^! £jJ b>dl 
UbOj^a jl c^ouj^^jbouj 45” <^Sb^j5l5" obj^l <»s 5 b>jj 
t j;j ^4 -oJ 5” ^ Jb 44 ^balo 0 3 Skiljj—o 4 _jb>J 5 ” 3 




.C^-J ^ JO 
ui) bb^jb^ob ^jjl j^ 


^4J^>J l5o (jJb" (_^l y} -b-Q-9 bb^jl .JjjljJ 

.jJjb j^jbLujb ob^S” 

L ^bb4b35' ^ ^4-4-flj jl jj ^JdU4J4j l^jbLujb I J4^ ^(3^ 

c^jj^ibb35” c^ajj b)3^ ^jb c^-oJbl ^jboujb 
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«j£ jl » 

.JjoIjJ L&<_^-*3JjjV £k> .Jj5” 3”°J^ (S^ ^ I 

o j j ^jIj jjj ^jo djjf (wJpI^o Ijj> 

4^il>» .Cc«j| 0 Jjj 4jJLo (wCO^j^ ^|jUu3 ^jl j5” Ju^i 3 Julo 

jJlc Uilj *Ju«axC?C- 0 .(OjLwJ 5l*?l tjol j J^dUO OjJjLC L©«jj jl ^jjQ 

4j>LiyJjJ J ^ !o Jj ^ywywj tVb . 0 Jj J-OJj j5" !VL^ ^JuCwjJ ^.jfi>I 

Ij jl**> .^S^ (jlj-^> ^>o :C-Ar ojjtH ^ 3 ^ 

JjjjIj 45o J ^ 45” joJujo Jjj .j^jJ5”^.o C*j>I Jjj 

jjj <u 1j-*j> ^jjl !4 j» '.£*}& jj ^jjj-o o3^3^ 

Jj Juj 4jj5 4 j Ij (3*^0 ‘(.5^-*^ cuf^ 3 << -°j3 J ^( fc 5^ 

. Jjj j5*3^l> OJJ^> 

Jj olf jl*f 


w-*J Ub^*jLiJjj|j ^‘jj| (w^oujLjwQ t < _ 5 'J-<j2*OJ 
tOLjJS” jIjou ^jJjj f$5” (_£4jl^j 4 j 3 JjjJSj^o 3 ^ 45” ^L&^jbjJj 

. JjjjLj-O ^LLa^jIj j J Ubj.^uuJXP’C^uJ 

Ij 4jj5" ^jjl j^J J^wJ j-^Jb Lo 4 ^j lj5j J ( ^Ub 4j j.P’CJ jl OjL&lowjl jl J.XJ 

(j^Sj-o 3 j^jIoJ j5” Col^j Ij Ol5o ^_£4»o3b Lo 45jjj| .^L^uSj JuJj ^jjl 3 j^_*j5” 4 j jJ>u 

j^Jb ^jlj Jj^> 4 ^Jl*j ^_£4jl9J VLoJj>I .Lo-*I> OjLaS 4j Jj|j ^5ClL«-u S4j L j^jIoJlJj 

. Jj J-J^OjlS” 4jJ3ouJ J 


jl 3 objS” j J»9^Jjj 1 c_^uoj| t ^^5-OwO jj lo ^ ^j^-oljj ^ ^-0 jl5”4.^^ 

jl5/lo ^^Ub^Louol^ ^[^-o i4^oly ^^ jS* t ^ jul) ^ 4~o»l$^4-oJb^jjl 


J_*j>4»oJb Ij*^ Lo.vi^j 4JL9^5" £^3"° b O^ 0 ^^ -0 33^^ 

4.5” ^jjS> j£b tc_^ i * l o t ( y j-oS' iA>o t4-o^^ L 3 ^> jl 

^yUS" C--0 olSLuJ^jjJ .j^J 0 ^La_£La_)^-^ 5” cJ^»-90^L>3b .3^0 1^ ^<o jLo^-*-S* 


\Lo>3_*^jO . la J } .9 <.J 


^Loj^j C3-31*j_ ^Jo 3> 4 S 

^y> j-^L?j1jc*J C_jI^> 4j Clo^j VL> ^^IbLuuJ>^ :C3 lA5" ^ J^oJLS" Ij 


£46 


jigjLLo UbdJL) ^j-o L L j3> Lo .3>jj oJuoujj 
?4Jl5”^ s -0jL5Lj>O jiaj4j 

...4j^> 43Luj j^j jj Lo 45"| 3 J O ^ 0 ^ 0 ^ + 

4j> 4j C3o yS 4j> 1 1 kijj 43^j j^> 4 j ^5lA> (^>(5" 

M-?J \- ;. 


l3^^3^ ^ 0 33^l5^ c5^_3^ 
LualjJ j3o ^ jj o4^wj jljco j j33b 




♦ 3 


«?, 


?^> 4»JLj jIa^ 4y|» :j^3La 5" ^jljJ^I L 3 ^ 4 , 


<jl> 


«^ ( jLoL ^ji«j ?4jjj> j 5"jj (_5 j 1^ :^j3_a5” 

j 

^jjjU^ I^Jj_*J jl Ij l»3oJ-JS* t < _L? j9 Ij ^jjjjjuJ 

«!?0jj^^o ^jj_o3>j3> 4j> 4j Co_J^T 


^jLoJb U *._^.llo.o j^^> 3033 J c03wo!jJ>" j^jIiLujIiAS^jlo *1 *.o ^ji3j .«A^_l5'^ 0 ^-»jj 4 jL*-o 

LbO.^.^.?L3j tJcJj^-oJ l3jJ> viLj ^jllLujI^ ^jjJ jii Lo-Cj 45” jjLj^jLoJb .^jl ^4-La.aj 
4 j Ij ^ ^juu.S* L) J^5"^ ^o l_^^_Lwj 333-S”^ ^o ,oUj Ij jl“^" t ~^ , jJLki 0 ^ jl jjj^S" Lj j^3b 

<wojj| j_i_^j *>/ j51s ^ SL>"jS” jo L 4 ^j_Jujjj * 5L>"jS" ^1 jj.jjw»-S”^ ^o ^ jo j^o 4oj3^ 

L jjjj jj olj*j5" j^5 jil .jj* juJL ^Ub^jliLujIj ^1jj joLoo 4 y ^ 0 jjj (_^Libo»Aj I 

o^j ^1jj C3 uuj^jj^»- C1^9j 3 ^jLiLJJbj 4o ^jL^5"Ij j ^sLfljl Jjj>-jj l_^j 

^JL> ^Jj iJ3uuj| olj*j5" 4olj*j5” olj*j5" ^jLLujIj .jjj>j^_oJ> ^LLujIj 
4 JJb J ^j t 4 J3jLaO ^Uj I Jj Ij 4jJ JjJL UbLiJjjlJ ^JjJo Ub^jLiJjl J 

1 _So yoS- jl 4 _*jL JoJ> .La-Q3 4 jj5"j tJj-*jj Jl^oIL L) Jj-*-^j jL 4 J_lS” J^ujj 4 J-*-S” jjlJU 

Jj_*—o^5" 45” («Joujl 4JLoJ> 3 ^j I ij^ - 1 ^4JLoJ> j3c9jj^-j Jjjjj .j^ojj! oj|j jJJb Ij jJJj 

^)jj^J^ 4^.JjJ ^j»Q»-*jjJ jl^ .JjbJ^ ^ jLp’CJ Ij ^jLouj|j J J-«55—O ^jlJ^j>- Ij 4 __jLoJ5” 

^j5o j o 5 Loj> 4j> «.j|j ^Jj j^>u ^j^_JL_ 4 j Ij j_*j jj5jb» L «.Jjj j5jjL> l5o 

?J3bJ CjL^O Ij ^jLJj J!^ouuj| JJ t < --0 
OJuJj4j 45” ^j UbjlS” 44 »o5i 5 ^jljj-^-oLj ^jLj>u 4j |^_*^jjj^-o VL> 

1 jj 5” t ^o ^jSj^oL Ij ^jLojLiJjl j 

3 ^jjjj cU^'lj 45”4j 4 j>jj Ij <L ^j5”j3^ ^ ojLjj jJjU^jj — 

t <^lo J-Lwj jj jJb 45” x-a-a-Lo 4 j^ojjl3b^jL*-<uj| J Jj^-^l ^ ^ I jj olj ^jj jjoLj5" 

^j|juJ>4j (^UbjlS” jJ ^ 3 ^>j_o jJjjl L oIjjS” oIjjS” ^jLLujIj l^j 

i JuujL 4j_jj|j ^jiuJiSj-o 

45”^JL^jJ .JJJbJj oJJjIj^*" 4j ^^5jjJ ^jjJjJ JJJbljj^*^ < w 0 45” t ^j L&^jLjoIj — 

iJjljj Ij ^j-olj ^|juo 3 ^ jl t jJ 4 r *_L*j C^Lojai (_£ 4 JL^ 3 ^- VLo 3J>I j r ^L?L>c-o 

^jjl ^jLU^o Jjjj ^jLjL .oJu>_*5”43_^^5*’ 3 oJuC?ijo 4 jLoJ jJ ^Ub (jLlJj — 

3 jLoj ^jjwj tj^j_uujb /j5Lowo ^jlTjuulj^ ^*jj y 4 JL^?^j> ( ^j IjlS”! Ub^Luwjb 

L^I 




I.JL 
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v \ 




















I 


3J I3 uObjjl 45” I 3 o J^o oJulj 4_OuL> r 4 j ^cj jL) 

jjLI 3I 3 ^-lo 0150*0 b 3 4 j ( ^y Oj 3I 45” ^ ^ J (rJ*Hob 

^Lai^l ^jLiJljujji OUO 3 J 3 ^j1^4JL> 4j j ^LijLoj 45” c^Sj^o jlliu! 

.ju&j 

4<Ooob^^O ^51 45” Ju^^ < —O ^ 3I b. a—*->"3^)3 

^4 j>U3 ^33 J ^LpJb L) 3-A-AUJkk^Oj ^yuuk^^ 3I (^Jb 13^^ j5"^ g-O ^5"juj 4 j^J>- 

^ a lo x > 4 j (3 ( jL^> 3 J^55—0 |juo 333-J Jj L) 45” ^ ^ jll»xluj| ^JoLojl 3J ^jkij^JlLo 

.J3J jlS” 3J ( ^ JI3J 1 Lo! .ki^S” bjJ L) ^^>3 JI3J 45” (^jlS” ^ LoJb l_^ul)b^ < _Q l 3 ^3^" 

3 J3J k_So 3I . ^ mJLouu 5 j > :dOjb O^Lftj k_So ^jLjkiljj L 3 1 

^iLujjk^4j 1j L&^j! j5"! 45” ^ajl_y> 3 sjnb ^jb (°L?u! ^1^-j ^350 j L_ftjU5 3 

t j1 3 _Lc4j 3I j 3 J19 j 5 "^o jljJ ^jl4jcoL> ^LjLLuj 3 3J JlHj ^33^ jb^o f°btj! 

3 Ju5”^o ^jjj^L& l_ 9 jJ> 4 j 45” .Jlu^o jL 4J 3 *OkJ ^jj l_^j 

j-uukJ j5"I tAUk^^o JuJjj 4j ^CkjlS^ki^S” c<«Il^ujLkjJ 3 c_^Jj-o 4Hk_oJb ( ^jl4jl_>' 

3 kn5”^ < _o ^ ^ b ^jLo^Jo JJoLo 0^003 J I3 jUi^ol 3 j—>.-*02 -^cj i_o !^- / 3 uOloL) 

cJlLJjL jf\ 3 JJbJ^-o (jlkiu ^33 ^jLil (_£L&j!jjtHj! 4 j 4 jcoL> 

( j_*-oJb ^oJUbJ^bl Lj* JoJ^-ol^o j ^jb4jL> (^UfcOjl^o 


45” ^_^jL&( _JU jki ^jJL9j5” (^L> JJukilj 4j 3 5" t j-^1 (kioki^^- Lol 

^yjkJj^k^ .k^ tki^j Oki^S” t ^^>wk_xj l^j ^jjjUkJ ^1 4»x«ol^^ 

ki^^j jO^JLjco (^LklkAxtkj 1 0^5” tC^Jjb 

,<^*3jS ' t < _o j!^-^ ^j-OjLLal*-)! ^ki 4 j> kAj5” ki^_*^j j^_oo-k^5J 

1^ ^^Jk*j1 3 ^ 3 ^ 3 J 45” ^ g j UbkiLaj 3 f ^uk5^jk5 (,'_'r^ J> 

4 5” ^jUbj_kJjj>u 3 Ubjljl joLoJ .0-*ijb joL^uIjjuj j5”jjb ikijjjj 

^ ^OjL^j 3 i *3jS" ^1 ^11^ ^jkuJUbC' 3 j^ukk^^ (^Lo^Lo 4 ki^ 5 ”^ g^o Jk>-Ok^o 3 ! 4j 4»x_ol^^ 

.Juki) 4 »qj> 45-Laj jJ 0 JukioJJ 3 IL 0 

3 jj5”^o ^-j-L^o ^ujLujI ^UbJ^ (^_)b5” ^^JLk^l ^Lj jl LJJ 3 

e_)1 jul) (jb 3-0 1jj> 45”^jjl (J^-9 jl ^* 5 / 13 -^ .Jjb^^o I 3 j5u9 4j 1 3 0 JJjl 3 J> 


J O 


j! c5j5Lj.J 3 3J 


^j^ O^J 3 


OuuSvJLo (j^" 3 J0J3J 4lOoul3 (jb3-0 4 j 3!^) 4-o.A j! Jk^> ^jjJ b* 3 j ^3 ^J-?“ ^J^ - ^ 

^ ^xjI^-o 4.^> L) jS"^ o ^3 _JuJ3-J 4 j ^ ^ 3^”! ^J-*-Ouj|jj ^^Luj^3^^ l5^J^ 

Lpj^ 3 ^ ^ ^ J^J3^J^ l^3^ (J 1 - 0 L^.^* OJ 6 1 J^ 3 ^ 3J^?3J 

^13J 13^1) 4j> 3 J3IJ ^LOob 3J ^3JI 4j> 3^ 45”^jjl OoL^j 3J 3 ?Juo!^-o 

?Ouuj| 103V ^ 3JU& 3L) 1 (j)-L>" 

J3IJU-0 ^Lcj! t 0Jukjl3a- jjJbJ 3 J UbJl3^uJ J y ) 1 ^ y*-^L>5o 13J 3I ^yuJ OkLLkwJ 3-^ 

tJuloJOo^o 1_)3-kuk^»Lo Jj3-0 ^13J ^j|jj> ^4 jJLLxo ( P^3-o 0313-0^ (3)^3 

3 0J3J f^-L9 4 j ^ 1^3 ^03L3J oJukI)4I_*i)3j t_^JUao 3^3J t __yO-> 45”(^33Ja4j 





iA^»9 Jte< jd jbjj 

I^a\L^ j Oj>- jl jl ^IjI)) 

L CoLj^I 7U jIj oljj JJLwwJ JJ 

a J^ 

^*cl53 ^-u)Ll5j 5^ ^^>t53b 

alSlijb • l?r: *' *— *** 


4iO)b ^3^- 3 )! 3 I t_ 5 ^^ 3 "^-^ 3 ^ 1 } \ 3 ^ 45” b> 3 j^ 4 j o«-Okj5L«o L)) 

^.JuLJjL) 

^ gjk*x^CJ ^ 9! 0 3J 45” 4^1^33! (^yukj!3_Lab>- k_>L5” 3J I3 4j»Ok.^ 3y) 1 k_Q I3 Lu^kj>3J3 

^oj^JLki) 45” ^jL&^j! iOuuol 3yj* j5" 3 10I&3O ^Jl5 ” 3J 3J 3I ^j! jSsx^jj 3! 

^j1 3J 3yj| ^3I jS" 3J 3! ^3^. .k4>»u ^^3^ 3^! 3! ^bl» ^)L5” 3-*5~ j^>»o 

3!^^! 4«3)Lk-ujb 3 3) 3» ^3^3-0 L) ^ ^ V A l | Lo 3 _o 5”1 |^-ukx^3^ <<,A *kUkj 3 3J 

jLuj ^jjJ3Lo t 3 1 L ^4JLilo .Juuuu 3JJ jolj L> ^WliLo lj* j 3b< > _5- 0 I3 j 3I l —4l3 

JL> 4410)55" 4j lj*JuOkC 45 ” ^WULo (°3j3^ J^ 1 ^ ul ? 

^13J k_ Q 13 ^ykJ^L) 3 0L0 4_^J OuIlkJ* 3I ^yuJ . J ; b y-) ^ ^O ^Lluolj 3 (3)J I 3 

4«ki3^> 3 ) ! 3I ^9lj*1^ 4 j «3jLojb 3 o3 >> J^ o' |°^ yrt^ 3 t _3-^jljb4li)3j ^j>c^aj 

.kip ^ < _o k__>l^>4j ^ ^ V ^ JLuj 3_*iS”l l 5 j 3duukuo jL) 3 j k )L5” 3,j 1 

^ Lu^-X-O i JlS”^ < _Q 3b 1 ! ^JJ-> ( jLk^XkO ^35” ^j Lo L) I3 ^ yujllS” k_Q I3 Lljua.^3J3 
3^1 Jii!3i) ol5"^cOb juLi) 3 oj 35” j® 3J 4j?oj3iiuujj ^1L jL^j ^L&jLuj ^jLjj 45” 
ol5o L 3 0J jS" jb! oJJjl3J> ol5oL> j] j ^jljLujb 3I .Jo33J ^j-^-J 3! ^J-ol5” 33^4.) j 
3_La 3J 4 j 355> ^jLjj 45” JJbJu*_o (jlki) Lo 4j LJLI3 .J^jju-o 3! ^ 4 jbLflj 
















( A ( ^4 -a. 5 j o-*jl 0 ALa_ 9 | (jLqj! dj^iAjAj 1 j J 45 1 _a 4 aaJ^ jL> 3A I 

^1 L ^jljj 45 ^^jLja 3 A 45 c^*j 1 ^jjl ju5^-° ^LujI ^jl 4 j lJJ^ 45 
43J33 ^^3^0 jj I 3A 45 t L)A to^jj 4 j 1 kij_o jLo 5 t LoA 4Aul4jLJj|A jlS ”jjjuj 
Jul&^^j 4 _oljj^j 3 _*jA3^ 3 4 »^ljj^j l 5 JLo 4L_9^jJco jl 5 >JjJj^ t^J-oLc.jj Jl,o 4 ^^a ^13 

Lol .AJA3J Oki^S” 3 A_La 5 I3 Lj AJAAajIa AA3AJ5 t < -35 jAS 4 j 3A 

y y y L^54AjAj>1a^*jJj> ^jjl 4 j 3 4j5j1 j5 jj '1 jJ ^jb ^jjl jl 1 j L 


.aJajA^ (jj ( 


3^_Lj jj ^jlj-A-o 4 j> lj* Jaj 1 45 C<-uu-J ^u 5 ^l*J& y 

l 5 j j^L? ^1 jj 4 j SAAlaajI j 1 j 5 3-0 lj* ^jl ^j^uuuJL) j-oj 4 j 3 aIAlsiIAjjI 

tCojjl ^J^alLo (_£L>(_£L> ^ 3 Ajojj^^JAbA 3 jjjL^ lSj^ ^ ^LLujIa 

tCojjl j\f^J ^_£aLo jL_*jlO ^ 4 jL y £>y> 45 L5 S'juj ^jLoJb 

O^cr 0 (°^ ij 13 3 ^ 3 ^ 3 ^ 4 •l> 1 ^ , .3 <S^ 3-? ( 5 ^^ 3 ‘ J^. 

A^oi^-o L ^^5 j Ajj 3 ^*-^ (_£ <: *-Lajl J ^JjLj J 3 I 5 3 A ^jLjj ^jAuj C-<^ajA4j^JLs C-J5 

L 4jcoL> ^jlAj-o c_9 jb jl Ojl^-oJb Ubjjl 45 C-uujI Caoj^A .A 3 IA ^Li^^Lo3j>1 


3 J 45 ^5jA ^jUb^t^ 3 53 ^-? ‘l 5^3 vL 5^ 03^ (^*'^^ w0 3 (_53u-o1Lj 4^_£A3-uuJA 
Lx-Lo 9 45 Juiu Aul^o (_^jLo Lol jllo-ol 3A 4A yS ^o jljJ oAA^aaJ 3J 0I3 3^*J 

(jl jl (_5^*l ^ ^ l5^^3 *^3^ ^3-T3 c 550^3 (5^3f j°^ 

jttXJ jl ^jL>- L&^jl .Ju5jL 43_*j|ki lj ^jLjL3j>I 45 ^ 4Jjjlki £y> 

J-Q-a-w-o ( jl 5 Lo l_ 5 j ^^-a-ajjI^ 3 ^ 5 j ki ( yjaS" 4 j 0L35 (yyLuJ 4 t ^ q^O^Lo 

4i^^^5 0 yOr*c ^ jmju *.o ^-0 ^ Ia^o ^y y y^SiB I^j 45 ySi^“ A-A-^^Jb 

^JjLua-O jA 4^)3b jl jJ^AA-O (j)L)j 3 JuALuuJb (^ALo ^I^La^O Ubj^jjl joLoJ 

j_*j Aj-o (j)l5AuouuO 3J 4j jj3 -«l3 uA> jJb .JuloA^j 4^>-|^-o ^J5 aIAo L ^^JLjco 

AAu yjj*^" 3 ^-AoAoA j 3 ^>l 5 j 4L0I (jL>^ y& S ^" ^A 4A^5 1 < _o t LaLcI^ ^j 

3 A»a5 A ^>3 3!^^! (j I 3^ j)3 *—5j c^ojjI 4j^ ^ gj LuA ^A j j^a | «aa.^ > 4j 

^Ia^-O J^-a_a5 <A-a^CJ 4j^ ^ La_)A ‘AJ 3I3A ^1 1^ 3 I ^Aj5 yJISXJ L AlaAj^5La_0 

.AAwo^ < _o (jLj^ j^aIa ^^Llaaj <waouja ^^9 3 3-A-Q^o ^a l^ A^^- ^yy 3 *^■^^*■*1 


^oJJbLiuo L Lol 4 JoloJjj^o 2-9I3 jljl Aj^-o 3 AuIoA^j 33^33 (^.l^ 1 -^.^ 1 -^- 0 

4 cAoujI oA»o 43A03J A3-0 JXj . 1o.a.a.)3J 45 y I 3A j^ 3 b I l^ 5 o ^AlJ AJaLo ^>3 

^VL AA-JLU 3 C^AajtAj 3 oA^j oaIJ (w^-L^ ^jj 3I 45 AA9L3A (jl3^*(_5-° 

.oA33L-0J j)L)j 3J AIaLaJL^- jj> (_^j_*j> 3 4 AJjIa 

^ 3^-iAj|oA3-J L&^jL»^aj1a 3 U^olj^ LoJ 3I ( J^^La-aaaJ jA 0313-0*^ (j^3 
^jljj (j^^ .C0L0J353A pbLo 3 LlajjI 5 L )1 4L3-0A3A 4 c_^a_a_ 5 o ^^a-aJ 4I3JIJ3AJ5 

t < _xsl0 l5 5 \A>j 3A 45 1< — 11 ^* j A 4 Aj| 4 JLajjIa A3^> , 3 ^IAj_o A 3A Jo J b 9 

l 5 j 4 j ^lojLjl j^Jb j 5 l 45 AA-ujI j 5 jA ^ 4 A 5 j .A3^J ^LJLA-A^ai OjliL> jj> 

jl ^j 45^1^3A 4A3J 4 jcoL> (_5VL (_54»L_L3 jl IjAusX. ^jj ^jl 4^^^^ ^jj 
Cy T *Si^jli y 4 -* 5 j L lj* AUaLIaJ I3 ^jjl ^aJLa ol 5 g^Ab y-SiB L Ja>uJ3lLo (_^ 4 jcoL> 
(jtfj J^- 9 (j^J jl ^jVI^-uj .Au 5 UjJ A^ 3^33 3A ^aIajj ^jiuUb^jlj^* 3 

^A^oJLj jjlj ’1 %A 45^1 L AAjI3^aj^-° 3-*-*^ LI tAu3lA ^*jLowa^o 4 j> ^jLjj 
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^loAl^Lj- jl 45 ^jj (_ 53 ju 4 ^J 3 ^ 5 j 3!^) 3A I3 ^^LalLo Jaj I yJj jS\ (JL>- 
^jLLujIa AuJoL 3AI9 45 ^>3 4^ g-A-AAAj . <^AAaJ LlaJ I 3 0L93 3I 3^33^-3J 3 A^ujL) 4^3_0 
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Part 4 

No divine destiny, no faith in fate 
Just some purple pink, on dark blue paint 

So that a volcano, full of madness and hate 
Could calm..., forgive..., with smile of a saint. 

And learn to write..., 

To feel alive, from different sight 
To fall in love... 

to light a Light... 


'X 








Sunset 

Life, was not, but they were, “fair” 
When others just looked, they, did, care 
And..., Their smiles..., they, did share. 

Dawn 

At last, from kindness of heart, a thunder 
came 

Lit his world, let the rain begin, 

That washed away, all the pain within. 

Blood cells of this, once-empty-soul, 
Which’ve turned to ashes, dark, like a coal, 
Turned red and danced on the whole floor, 
That good-as-dead boy 
Now had a soul... 


The End 
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Part 2 1 

Wondering, lost, in an enchanted land 
Liddle Alice went through sea and sand 

On the verge of madness, she felt a breeze 
Through the burnt jungle, of dead trees 

In darkness of night, she heard a roar 
Which indeed felt far, from her safety shore 

With a long sigh, followed by deep breath 
She stepped right through the claws of 
death. 



Part 3 

To heal wolf’s wound, wondered her hand 
His hair so soft..., felt like cold sand 

Crimson drops, drifting through stitch 
In them all, memories to fetch 



A wolf! A red-hooded-girl! and a hand full 
of blood 

except for those..., none seemed odd 

They both still, no sound, no tear 
motionless eyes..., with, no fear. 

Step by step, Alice, close did get 
Bizarre it was, on her life she could bet. 

Still, she moved, towards that spot... 


1 . Part one has been already published in issue 8 . 


Of a past in past, which now is ditched 
A boy who feels, and felt bewitched 

So sad so sick, felt full of sin 
Wondered around, gloomy yet keen 

No picture of home, just empty notes 
Gave life meaning, through empty quotes 

Never too close, Pieces unattached 
Lost consciousness, soul scratched 

A Screamin, silenced skeleton 
Who Wanted to shout, but had no tone 

No tongue to talk, still, sought to speak 
To the eye of others, was just a freak 

His words not heard, 
though thought to be fudged 

His coffin unseen, 
yet, was always judged 

Cast-away was not, in a land so vast 
But..., himself he did cast 



These all, a piece, glimpse of his past. 



















Like the wistful man of today who wishes to es¬ 
cape from the factitious world of urbanism and 
to experience the pure beauty of nature, Clare 
longed to: 

pillow on the yielding rush 
And acting as I please 
Drop into pleasant dreams or musing lye 
Mark the wind shaken trees 
And cloud betravelled sky (Clare, “Summer 
Images”) 



To sum up our argument about the importance 
of this study about John Clare, it would be a good 
idea to take a look at some literary figures’ com¬ 
ments about this romantic poet. Geoffrey Grig- 
son, in his introduction to Clare’s poetic collec¬ 
tion states that if someone is tended to draw up a 
recipe for the making of a poet in romantic pon 
7). Moreover, Middleton Murry’s (1889-1957) 
comments in the case of Clare, mentioned in his 
book Discoveries: Essays in Literary Criticism, 
are more challenging. This English writer states 
that “Clare’s faculty of sheer vision is unique in 
English poetry: not only is it far purer than 
Wordsworth’s, it is purer even than Shake¬ 
speare’s” (ibid. 27). Murry also believes in a kind 
of indisputable truth in Clare’s vision, something 
which strikes our hearts as it is prophetic of the 
final and comprehensive truth; a kind of truth 
which is regarded as a true melody separated 
from false harmony by a whole universe of error 
(28). 



* 

V 
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clear observation which tells us that his verses did 
not spring from his mind alone, but were consti¬ 
tuted through the force of nature and his natural 
locality acting upon him. He achieved this in¬ 
finite inspiration by focusing attentively on this 
influence and considering the way self and na¬ 
ture were revealed, or achieved, through an on¬ 
going relationship (Bresnihan 80). In regard to 
this lack of exaggeration and clear observation, 
Henry Francis Cary (1772-1844), his contempo¬ 
rary British writer, states that “[...] the excellence 
of Clare’s poesy is rooted in the description of 
natural objects as [... ] he has himself had the op¬ 
portunity to observe, and which none before him 
had noticed, though everyone instantly recog¬ 
nizes their truth” (qtd in Grigson 26). Being so 
precise in his descriptions himself, Clare criti¬ 
cized Keats who “often described nature as she 
appeared to his fancies and not as he would have 
described her had he witnessed the things he de¬ 
scribes” (qtd. in Bresnihan 82). However, we 
should bear in mind that if nature is regarded to 
be a world out there and external to the inner 
creative power of imagination and thought, then, 
there would be no nature for Clare. The nature 
Clare gives his poetic voice to is not silent or 
dumb, it speaks for itself, but not in the words 
and language of human subject. As he declares in 
one of his poems called “Pastoral poesy”: 

True poesy is not in words, 

But images that thoughts express, 

By which the simplest hearts are stirred 
To elevated happiness. 

This nature is able to communicate through its 
active, material concreteness. In this way, the 
material world of nature does not impose itself 
on Clare, any more than Clare imposes his own 
thought on this world. It is exactly what Seamus 
Heaney describes as “the unspectacular joy and 
totally alert love for the one-thing-after-another- 
ness of the world” (ibid. Bresnihan 84). 

Undoubtedly, Clare could not write inde¬ 


pendently without the influences of his former 
poets, such as James Thomson, William Cowper, 
Burns, Wordsworth, and Coleridge, however, he 
stayed true to his own experience of everyday 
country sights and customs. In 1820, he was so 
successive in publishing his Poems Descriptive 
of Rural Life and Scenery. Only a year later, he 
published The Village Minstrel, which did not 
sell very well. Shepherd’s Calendar was published 
in 1827, which again was a failure to him, and his 
last book. The Rural Muse (1835), was scarcely 
noticed (Johanne Clare 3). Gradually by losing 
his reputation and feeling disappointment, Clare 
lost his mind 1837 and spent almost all the rest of 
his life in an asylum. What is interesting is the 
fact that the poems written in his madness, in the 
asylum at Northampton, consistently, represent 
his love of nature as well as those he has com¬ 
posed in his total sanity. Among them we can 
point to “Poets Love Nature,” “Love of Nature,” 
“The Peasant Poet,” and “The Green Lane.” 
Moreover, Catching a fleeting glimpse of Clare’s 
titles of his selected poems, it seems that we are 
dealing with an encyclopedia of nature and its 
different natural elements; something like “The 
Nightingale’s Nest,” “The Tulip and the Bee,” 
“To the Lark,” “Sheep in Winter,” “The Shep¬ 
herd’s Tree,” Winter Winds Cold and Blea,” 
“Autumn,” “A Spring Morning,” etc. 

It seems that today’s man of civilization who is 
totally fed up with the increasing disasters of the 
world of modernity and is almost always looking 
for an opportunity to escape from this urbanity, 
would be so eager to sympathize with a peasant 
poet like John Clare, a romantic poet who pre¬ 
ferred the solitude of nature to the company of 
men in order to make a unique and separate 
identity for himself. He escaped to the green 
woods and meadows to feel his emotional pulse 
and celebrate his creative resource. No one can 
imagine how he was so politically innocent and 
unthreatening to his rulers (Johanne Clare 10). 
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images of sturdiness and independence and also 
set up expectations that Clare was part of a tradi¬ 
tion of writing that merited attention, as much 
for philanthropic as for literary reasons (Sales 
26). 

Now, let’s know more about this peasant poet’s 
early life. Clare was born at Helpstone, a 
Northamptonshire village, on that account, 
when his first two volumes were published in 
1820 and 1821, all of them bore the designation 
“John Clare the Northamptonshire Peasant” on 
their title pages (Johanne Clare 3). Regarded as a 
working-class poet, Clare was the son of a field 
laborer and a mother who was entirely illiterate; 
the son of an impoverished family in rural En¬ 
gland in 1793. Clare himself achieved only 
enough schooling just to enable him to read and 
write. Belonging to a poor family, he had to work 
very hard in the field, though he was a sickly and 
fearful child, in order to earn enough money to 
buy a blank notebook which him a week’s wages. 
It was exactly in those fields where, according to 
the fragments of his autobiography, he found 
himself composing his verses “for downright 
pleasure in giving vent to my feelings” (Norton 
Anthology of American Literature 850). Actual¬ 


ly, his deep involvement with nature and rural 
England was not only the basic source of inspira¬ 
tion for his poetry, but also gave him this ability 
to articulate his beliefs which challenged most of 
the inhuman values of his time (Johanne Clare 
i). In this regard, we can refer to his third ‘Natu¬ 
ral History Letter’ in which after representing his 
love to look on nature with a poetic feeling, he 
expresses his strong complaint against the igno¬ 
rance of nature in large cities and also his pained 
dismay caused by naturalists and botanists’ prac¬ 
tices of drying the plant or torturing the butterfly 
by sticking it on a cork board with a pin (Stafford 
17). 

According to this peasant poet, the poetry of 
natural description could be as various and rich 
and inexhaustible as nature itself. In this regard, 
he states that, “To look on Nature with a poetic 
eye magnifies the pleasure, she herself being the 
essence and soul of poesy” (qtd. in Grigson 24). 
Moreover, one of his literary critic friends, 
named John Taylor, believes that, “Clare had 
found delight in scenes which no other poet 
thought of celebrating” (qtd. in Johanne Clare 
57). Finding his poems in the fields, Clare wrote 
with no hint of exaggeration. It is the matter of a 






K 


means of the major works of these five literary 
figures has played a major part in a great igno¬ 
rance of lots of miner English Romantic poets 
such as Felicia Dorothea Hemans, Letitia Eliza¬ 
beth Landon, John Clare, etc. In order to make 
some amends, in this study, we are going to do 
what we can in order to represent some facts 
about one of these minor poets, John Clare 
(1793-1864), a nineteenth-century British Ro¬ 
mantic poet whose special comprehension of na¬ 
ture made him a popular literary man. 

Generally speaking, British Romanticism and 
the idea of nostalgia are frequently associated 
with each other. A very significant account of 
Romantic thought is affiliated to a wave of nos¬ 
talgia for the natural object, the natural origin of 
this object, and predominantly, a return to na¬ 
ture itself (Goodman 195). Moreover, the invigo¬ 
rated notions of this period, such as imagination, 
inspiration, genius, and the sublime, mostly cele¬ 
brate the very concept of nature as an antidote to 
the industrialization and urbanization of society 


(Bennett 264). Regarding nature as a source of 
inspiration to the romantic poets, and also ac¬ 
cording to their common belief that natural 
scenes would provide their absolute need of suit¬ 
able occasions for writing and creating, Roman¬ 
tic poetry has become almost synonymous with 
“nature poetry.” Accordingly, just imagine a ro¬ 
mantic poet who is also a peasant, spending his 
childhood among aloof wanderings, weeding 
wheat in the spring at Helpston landscape, which 
is regarded as his hometown, and learning na¬ 
ture by his heart; John Clare is known as a “natu¬ 
ral poet” in the early-nineteenth-century literary 
scene. This romantic poet was an answer to all 
those critics who had begun to worry that au¬ 
thentic vigor of poetry was being undermined in 
their age of modem learning and refinement, 
and were looking for untaught primitive genius¬ 
es among the nation’s peasantry (Norton An¬ 
thology of American Literature 850). “Peasant 
Poet” as a description of this romantic poet was a 
brand name used by his publishers which evoked 
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H ow do you usually escape from the 
drudgery of urban life and the com¬ 
plexity of this world of modem tech¬ 
nology, when you are so steeped in the current 
machinery world which has kept you totally 
aloof from that ideal pastoral life of your dreams? 
Have you ever missed an “unruffled quietness 
that makes peace in every place like what you can 
only experience in the woods resting in their 
shade of social loneliness” (Clare, “Pastoral Po¬ 
esy”)? Undoubtedly, you are not able to leave 
your urban life every day to visit rural areas and 
green landscapes which are hundred miles away 
from your habitations. Therefore, we have a 
good suggestion to you which costs almost noth¬ 



ing and would be available to you whenever you 
want. That is John Clare’s pastoral poetry. 

How much do you know about John Clare? 
Let’s narrow down our question, how much 
does an English Literature student know about 
John Clare as a nineteenth-century romantic 
poet? Whenever we look through the major En¬ 
glish romantic poets, mostly we come across 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, William Wordsworth, 
Lord Byron, Percy Bysshe Shelley, and John 
Keats. It seems that only these five literary figures 
have been known as the giants of English Ro¬ 
manticism. A good evidence in this regard would 
be the book Major English Romantic Poets, in 
which Eilian H. Marshall as an editor has allocat¬ 
ed each chapter of the book to one of the above 
romantic poets and has introduced them as the 
major figures of English Romanticism. Intro¬ 
ducing English Romanticism predominantly by 












plays the youth perspective towards guilt and 
shame, which are the two important things in the 
Iranian culture. As we review history, the impor¬ 
tance of social construction and communication 
changes the way culture goes under the burden of 
transformation. In effect, people try to present 
their own narration of the predefined and domi¬ 
nated social order and every man is under a cer¬ 
tain type of examination because fundamentally 
orders of value are lost, consequently that is the 
reason why human being feel life is inherently 
valuable and fleeting. For example, at the heart of 
ethics are five relationships: ruler-subject, fa¬ 
ther-son, husband-wife, elder-youth, and friend- 
friend. Disrupting the social web is sin. Breaking 
connection is immoral. In addition, ethics is about 
proper relational connection. When one of these 
relationships is made, ones life reaches a mean¬ 
ingfulness stage because questions such as Who I 
am, what do things happen, why should happen 
are soon answered, and, while once these orders 
are lost, the value of these creations vapor. Since 
events do not occur in isolation from each other, 
the reality that “everything is connected” offers a 
fruitful way to understand how shame cultures 
actually work. 

Significance 

The crux of this study was the application of read¬ 
er-response criticism embodied in the work of 
modern drama, especially an eastern one, named 
Taste of Cherry. The ethical knotting within the 
drama, the interrelatedness of viewpoints, the 
profound effect of social construction, and the di¬ 
chotomy of forces, which are within the tragic ex¬ 
perience, and comment on modern social prob¬ 



lems. It has also considered the consequences of 
socio-cultural transformation on ethics and val¬ 
ues. However, the central contention of this paper 
was to highlight the concept of confirmation 
pathways in everyday life. It is also by no means 
an exhaustive research to study further the di¬ 
mensions of shame society, or a seminal way to 
global village. 

End Note 

1. Shame society 6 , also called shame culture 
or honor-shame culture, in cultural anthro¬ 
pology is a society in which the primary 
device for maintaining social order is the 
inculcation of shame. In fact, his world¬ 
view of every culture must address three 
areas: identity, causality, and morality. Hon¬ 
or-shame cultures approach each world¬ 
view question through connection that 
perceives life “senseless” and “incompre¬ 
hensible”. Therefore, reducing any culture 
to a single word admittedly oversimplifies 
reality. Nevertheless, “connection” offers a 
simple framework for explaining identity, 
causality, and morality in honor-shame cul¬ 
tures. 


6. Shame Society. Retrieved from Wikipedia 
October 2018 at 
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The Duality and Complexity 

An increased complexity determines the dramatic 
character throughout this work. Interests that collude 
and collide, dramatic goals that develop and leave im¬ 
pact, production and consumption of life problems as 
something common that confiscates the audience are 
all instances, which would play a crucial role of re¬ 
search as a tool for making drama. For analyzing the 
development of drama, suspense is an important fac¬ 
tor. Furthermore, some aspects of making a drama 
would be highly affected by the repeated social struc¬ 
tures and ethics or values. In the following, we take 
some examples respectively. 

Patterns of Thought 

There were of two key problems with the hierar¬ 
chies and the middle-class are always dealing with 
two elements “power” and “freedom”; the main 
concern of any modern drama is this entangle¬ 
ment: such as a man talking on phone in the call 
box who is anxious about paying a huge sum of 
money. In other words, people of middle-class 
were the function of demands by the higher class. 
Naturally, they liked to imagine themselves in 
courtiers’ position and highlight how social 
changes could affect the majority of people. The 
limitations set by the people of higher class are 
also noticed in this eastern film. The influence of 
western drama on the eastern is nothing to ignore, 
because our playwrights immediately inserted 
them into our drama films; Farhad Aeish used 
them, particularly, in his/ adaptive dramatic plays. 
The variety of characters portrayed in the work 
emphasizes on the significance of class confronta¬ 
tion and borders of trust among people in the so¬ 
ciety. Even we implicitly understand that each 
sympathetic behavior is of an excuse, rather in 
return of a request. When the audience is left be¬ 
tween the theme and Mr. Rabiee’s will, he would 
discover the entire life being interpreted equal to 



death, and in fact, people live within these double 
standards: life and death. Several other sequences 
are repeated in the plot where suffering is the ulti¬ 
mate in the living, which is itself an action. 


Tragic Guilt or Shame of Sin 

Shame is defined as a general belief of others’ ex¬ 
pectation of a person, not choosing between black 
and white. For instance, instead of discussing the 
differences between good or bad will and its rela¬ 
tion with a successful or happy life, it is better to 
seek for a social order and its following expecta¬ 
tions. When we talk about guiltiness, people gen¬ 
erally refer it to regression because of a faulty man’s 
action, both imaginary and real. As a matter of the 
fact, shame is an awakening feeling of suffering 
which is perceived due to a faulty action. Providing 
these two elements, it is clearly uncovered that they 
shape social orders. 5 The movie is also unable to 
reconstruct a comprehensible connotation as it de¬ 
velops from the primary stage of meaninglessness 
to the protagonist’s tragic decision; rather it fails to 
recreate the social order based on generally be¬ 
lieved social faults. 

Shame society is a society in which people are in 
attempt to save a social order by injecting a feeling 
of shame and if the person is a disobedient one in 
the circle, people of a society ignore him. We can 
easily spot it in our everyday life, i.e., to prevent 
someone from doing something they say, “It is a 
shame” or “There is a fatal flaw in it”. Being unsuc¬ 
cessful to ring bells for some changes to the deci¬ 
sion is again of audience’s responsibilities. 

Now, the question is how this drama movie dis- 



5. Benedict. R. 1989.The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword. Floughton-MifFlin Trade and Reference. 
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mation about why the man decides to bury himself 
into that deed. The theologians words are also mono¬ 
logues functioning as a peace transporter; however, 
the response is a farewell to the man not by any more 
speech words, we see the action: the preaching man is 
out of the car. Interestingly, monologues are scenes, 
which are not followed rightly in order to create sus¬ 
pense, or to avoid prejudgment. Few monologues are 
boring, which can be regarded as compressions of a 
situation while the main actor is asked to comment. 
To wrap it up, the modern specialized methodologies 
become continuously objective and impersonal. 

From the Individualism 

The audiences interpretation of this work shapes the 
meaning, as the plot overshadows the problem of liv¬ 
ing and focuses on the integrity of individuality, which 
is itself the center of a drama. Amazingly, characters’ 
personal abilities is not in line with either their actions 
or their careers and this is the loose relation here. 
Therefore, self-expression takes place out of the work. 
The feeling of grief is overwhelming and as portrayed 
in this movie, it is endless. It can be also observed in all 
walks of life. The starting action of Kiarostami in cine¬ 
ma is a demonstration of a denial followed by numb¬ 
ing the emotions. We cannot feel any emotional ges¬ 


tures in his face, especially eyes. He blocks out the 
words and starts to believe that life is meaningless, that 
is why he could not hear that student of theology. His 
type of anger is finally directed to death. For example, 
his intense emotion is deflected from a vulnerable 
core. Even his normal reaction to feelings such as 
helplessness is to regain control through what ifs. This 
is an attempt to postpone an inevitable and to accom¬ 
pany pain. We can also see that the sadness predomi¬ 
nates his depression, but he is consciously seeking for 
chances, a bit of helpful cooperation to put off his fare¬ 
well to the world. Eventually, we understand that he 
accepts comfort in this process and the best thing he 
can do is to allow himself to feel the grief as it comes 
over him. 

In the minds of most people who shout for individual¬ 
ism vociferously, the creed stripped of all its flashy rhet¬ 
oric means getting money, and nothing more. As an 
example, Mr. Rabiee claims life without happiness is not 
worth continuing and according to this belief, he de¬ 
cides to commit suicide. He has enough money to help 
others in order to do a favor to bring back happiness to 
his moments, though he always has infelicitous plans 
for a targeted person. That is he never means helping 
.someone to add sense to his embittered life 
Another point is the loose connection between people 
and their career. Afghan refugees entrance to Iran and 
their working condition seem contradictory regarding 
their abilities. To take an instance, the Afghan student 
of theology spends his holidays on working as a con¬ 
struction worker. Alternatively, it is interesting that the 
sentry is so much watchful and responsible for his work, 
which does not let him leave his post for a few mo¬ 
ments. Summing up the points, the audience remain 
resolute throughout the movie and the injection of per¬ 
sonality is taking place; in other words, a life is re-born. 
The filmmaker is also greatly conscious of declining any 
preconceived notions in the work. 
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Taking Taste of a Cherry as an example, the first scene 
begins with staring eyes in search of something un¬ 
known, and then switching to the outside. Since it 
reaches a state of suspension, soon the questions 
sprout: Whose story is this? Who are we focused upon? 
Nevertheless, the filmmaker has already governed the 
audience, since the audience is restrained between 
double-faced camera lenses. Subsequently, an audi¬ 
ence appears to be a collection of thoughts, estimations 
and feelings. This is the same case for the drama film 
directed by Kiarostami, which is when the camera 
stops at a scene, an audience intellectualizes the char¬ 
acter, but soon the assumption is rejected. On the oth¬ 
er hand, switching the viewpoints has its own function, 
in effect; it addresses careful audiences that this movie 
can be viewed from different sides. Even as the movie 
runs, the surfing continues and the character allegedly 
rides the conscripted boy to the garrison house, the au¬ 
dience might imagine he/ she has received some pieces 
of information about the character: he is a driver; 
while, minutes later this dream vanishes. 

Monologues are functioning as complements for the 
audiences’ puzzled mind. Let us take the example of 
this movie, where at the very first minutes the audi¬ 
ence is seeking for grabbing information by them¬ 
selves throughout visual scenes; that is simply because 
the actor is not either talking or hinting a especial 
class or career, rather you are faced with a mid¬ 
dle-class man, searching for something, or stopped 
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by someone. The first monologue is when a solider 
pops on the actors car and the actor is thinking aloud 
wondering why this solider is leaving his home earlier 
than expected towards his garrison house and the boy 
does not leave any response. As a second example, I 
can refer to the scene the actor takes the soldier to a pit 
in the dessert. The actor addresses the boy to leave the 
car and look at the pit if he can finish what he expects 
the boy to do; however, the boy escapes. With this 
scene, the work seeks to clarify something and the 
monologue remains incomplete. Clearly, the main ac¬ 
tor does not always utter monologues. For instance, 
the first part is when we as audiences hear a voice, 
seemingly on the phone, talking about life stuffs and 
monetary problems. In each part of the movie that the 
action stays in one place we think that is the theme, 
supposedly because we know this motif is repeated in 
various works and we innocently expect the movie to 
be the same as others. Therefore, the movie facilitates 
audiences opportunities to feel a sense of being in¬ 
volved in shaping the story and more importantly a 
time to dream. In the other end, dialogues appear to 
be more in shape of monologues. In fact, when the 
sentry exchanged some words with the main actor, 
Mr. Rabiee, we are the camera lens far beyond the dis¬ 
tance they are standing and talking with each other. 
Since every now and then, we are not sure if they hear 
their voices clearly and it often looks like a miscom- 
munication as we feel the director has put us into a 
vacuum and we love to get back to the dreaming op¬ 
portunities provided in previous scenes. We can also 
spot that the monologues take convincing roles. Being 
disappointed with the mans help who is in the build¬ 
ing, Mr. Rabiee picks up the watchmans friend who is 
a theologian. We explore the possibility of an excuse 
that the man makes for his deed, so the audience feels 
a sense of satisfaction to say that we have some infer- 






ings for audiences to discover. One can definitely un¬ 
cover more examples in which the integration of Ira¬ 
nian plays and those in Britain are noticeable. 

Interestingly, there is a significant difference between 
the modern and old drama. Sociological differences 
have long been one of the fundamental bases of so¬ 
ciology. Patterns of social relationships, social inter¬ 
action, and culture shape the social forces 3 . Getting 
familiar with the social processes, we discover the 
way human beings think, feel, behave, and act. Ac¬ 
cording to literature, the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries underwent changes on social order due to 
technical, economic, social revivals. 4 These develop¬ 
ments are trends, which are a part of general growth 
of a new thinking pattern. The following paragraphs 
aim to highlight the material side of modern drama, 
which is in line with howness of a dramatic presenta¬ 
tion. 


of a literary work is reader-response criticism. 

Themes 

Not only do we need to look at the principals of drama, 
we must look behind them. In particular, the compara¬ 
tives: the question of compassion or its meanings, the 
matter of life and death, the realm of reality or imagina¬ 
tion. These recurrent dimensions are deceptively inter¬ 
nalized and reformulated using especial scenery tech¬ 
niques. 

Works 

Taste of Cherry, as a minimalist work, burdens chances 
for it creates some tension, occasionally interrupted by 
silences, long or short shots, marching up the human 
beings perception through social constructions and 
personality development. Knowingly, this drama film 
features musical adaptations including Louis Arm¬ 
strongs 1929 adaptation of “St. James Infirmary Blues.” 


Technique 

As far as movies give a satisfying sense of being active 
participants in the realization of a text’s meaning rath¬ 
er than passive ones, this engagement produces a plu¬ 
rality of meanings because readers respond differently 


Part Two 

From the Dominated Point of View 
When settling a point of view, we can apply either nar¬ 
ration or keeping it to bare minimum by “showing rath¬ 
er than telling”. In fictional works, author controls the 


to the same literary work, so no answer is a definitive 
or conclusive one. Watching or reading a play is also a 
process of “recreating” in which the text is a kind of 


intelligence, which means he/ she knows the choice of 
narrators. Deceptively, as soon as the story opens up, 
questions start raising. 




draft for a fiction that must be structured by the reader. 
Therefore, the most appropriate literary reading that 
focuses on the reader or audience and their experience 

3. Saucier, G. 2000. “Isms and the Structure of 
Social Attitudes”. Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, No. 78, p 366-385. 

4. Giddens,A. 1987. Sociology: A Brief but Critical 
Introduction. Stanford, CA: Stanford University 
Press. 
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ing a revival; when they talk of the grace of 
God being felt in heart, not in the mind, of a 
believer, or where nature becomes the new 
freedom of the human personality, and emo¬ 
tions. The conflict between idea and action 
forms the center of a modern drama, and illu¬ 
sions and the truth are regarded binaries for 
the dramatist’s imaginative mind 1 . Interesting¬ 
ly, to the extent the huge number of transla¬ 
tions after 1960s formed the basis of Iran’s 
modern theatre in the Western style with its 
unique formal qualities. 2 In a way, the modern 
eastern drama maneuvers on the authorial 
techniques and structures. Techniques such as 
spontaneous application of monologue and 
dialogue, or strange people’s presentation in 
uncommon situations are both added to the 
development of the structural presentation. 
Even as an audience, we see it applicable to 
add or remove some characters, to prolong or 
recapitulate the story every now and then. 
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It is not possible to define a limited framework in 
order to place our ideas of drama, social relations 
and the play’s companion to the reality. To put in 
this way, the question of these things must draw our 
attention; however, a real experience of art, speech, 
and history should be practiced. Moreover, because 
we do not share the same ideas about an especial 
thing, we cannot define a framework for a drama 
film and claim there is only one fixed interpretation 
about; as C. E. Bressler puts “the reader- oriented 
critics provide a wide range of answers”. 

Moving from the eighteenth century to the begin¬ 
ning of the next century, the growing emotional 
intensity had its powerful counterpart in awaken- 


More importantly, the eastern dramatists do 
not aim to make value judgments about every¬ 
day themes but they are interested in an exam¬ 
ination of the situation. It is unerringly to say 
that the western drama is a loyal counterpart 
to the eastern works of drama and a great 
source of imitation for the playwright. This is 
far clear if we turn to plays by Farhad Aeish, 
especially his administration of characters, 
language, and reconstruction of social and 
family problems. In addition, the significance 
of these dramas earn points with mainly “the 
process” not the abstruse under-layered mean- 

1. Bru^tein, R. 1964. The Theatre of Revolt: An Ap¬ 
proach to Modem Drama. 

2 . Samai, N. 2017. Collaborations between theatre art- 
i&s in the UK and Iran throughout the 1960s. 
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Part One 

Despite the vast research by Western researchers on 
the sociology of modern western drama, little is 
known about the perspective of eastern drama, par¬ 
ticularly before the emergence of drama films by 
Asghar Farhadi. The central contention of this article 
is to investigate the overall image that emerges from 
the most famous filmmakers little known under the 
pen of playwriting. This study recovers some of the 
sociological perspectives from a modern point of 
view embodied in the drama movie Taste of Cherry. 
An analysis of this work yields the audiences expla¬ 
nations about the work, and the paper widely held 
assumptions about the connected series of events. To 
illustrate the shared edges and ensuing implications 
of social dimensions, the paper provides an examina¬ 
tion in reader-response methodology focusing upon 
western and eastern definitions of modern drama. 





















three separate chapters (4, 5, and 6) looking at 
TBLT from the lens of SCT. Ahmadian con¬ 
tends that tasks require the learners to resort 
to their cognitive and linguistic resources for 
the sake of mediation, appropriation, and in¬ 
ternalization, a belief that elucidates the link 
between SCT and TBLT. Chapter 4 draws 
from a Vygotskian approach to focus on form 
and meaning. Van Compernolle postulates 
that from a Vygotskian standpoint, form and 
meaning are indivisible; hence, antithetical to 
the common approaches used in the litera¬ 
ture, he has adopted an approach to TBLT 
called “dynamic strategic interaction scenari¬ 
os” which resolves the limitation common ap¬ 
proaches have, by engaging learners’ overt fo¬ 
cus on form and meaning synchronously (van 
Campernolle, 2013, 2014a, 2014b). 

Again from a Vygotskian perspective, Car¬ 
oline Payant in chapter 5 outlines the effects 
of L3 (Third Language) learner proficiency 
and task types of language mediation. In 
chapter 6, Lawrence Williams investigates the 
adoption of CBI into a TBLT framework in 
the context of the French curriculum. In this 
chapter, he propounds that CBI can inform 
and augment TBLT, and SLA and pedagogy 
although seemingly distinct, are inseparable. 

Part three of the book, containing three 
chapters (7, 8, and 9), draws from complexity 
theory framework, and fills the gap in TBLT 
literature from such a perspective. By defining 
tasks as “fertile grounds for the integration of 
social, cognitive and professional aspects of 
SL/FL learning,” Martin Bygate in chapter 7 
argues that tasks are excellent contexts for the 
development of learner autonomy as it is in 
line with dynamic system view of language 
which underscores learner autonomy. Chap¬ 
ter 8, an empirical study conducted by Dian 
Larsen-freeman and Hoa Nguyen, unfolds L2 
learners’ inter-individual and intra-individual 
variations of performance and acquisition of 
30 English formulaic sequences by using tasks 
in the context of classroom. What seems to be 
in line with complexity theory in this study is 
that learners retain and attrite their knowl¬ 
edge in different, exclusive manners. 


By looking at TBLT from an ecological 
viewpoint in chapter 9, Claire Kramsch and 
Jean-Paul Narcy-Combes suggest that ‘empa¬ 
thy’ has to be incorporated into TBLT, and 
learners have to be the cynosure of attention 
by respecting their personalities and identi¬ 
ties, and focusing on their needs and aims. 
Martin East in chapter 10 pinpoints the rela¬ 
tionship between tasks and explicit grammar 
teaching by comparing strong form of TBLT, 
which is a ‘zero grammar’ approach with 
weaker versions of TBLT, describing focus on 
form vs. focus on forms, and focus on mean¬ 
ing. Due to teachers’ lack of understanding of 
tasks, the study conducted by Andreas 
Muller-Hartmann and Marita Schocker in 
chapter 11 argues that long-term teacher 
training programs that promote teachers’ re¬ 
flective ability are more facilitative than one- 
shot in-service training sessions that focus on 
theoretical input. The concluding chapter re¬ 
volves around a study conducted in the con¬ 
text of Vietnam in which the researchers eval¬ 
uated the principles of a newly-developed 
curriculum against the established principles 
of TBLT. 

All in all, this book can be of great use both 
for experienced researchers who are interest¬ 
ed in TBLT and novice researchers who are 
looking for avenues of research in this area of 
inquiry, since the articles collected are among 
the most recent ones conducted. Additionally, 
its theme-based, clear-cut design allows the 
readers to get a clear grasp of research In 
TBLT. 
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van Compernolle, Remi A. 2013. Interactional compe¬ 
tence and the dynamic assessment of L2 
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R ecent Perspectives on Task-Based 
Language Learning and Teaching 
edited by Mohammad Javad Ah¬ 
madian and Maria del Pilar Garcia 
Mayo is a twelve-chaptered book on the most 
recent trends in TBLT which pins down the 
strengths and weaknesses in the literature, 
and provides suggestions for the extant gaps 
to be filled. 

The foreword written by Ali Shehadeh de¬ 
lineates the paramount importance of Task- 
Based Language Teaching (TBLT) by men¬ 
tioning its relevance to the field, and the 
plethora of recent publications, conferences, 
symposiums, etc. in the world (Vii). Sheha¬ 
deh further points to the recent expansions 
of the literature on TBLT by covering three 
main themes, namely: ‘TBLT in foreign con¬ 
texts, TBLT and L2 writing, and TBLT and 
technology.’ He suggests that up until now, 
the lion’s share of research has focused on 
TBLT in SL (second language) contexts, but 
today the focus is shifting towards FL (for¬ 
eign language) contexts as well. The follow¬ 
ing areas have been neglected by scholars, 
namely: a) TBLT and learner-centered in¬ 
struction b) TBLT and languages other than 
English c) TBLT and ESP (English for Specif¬ 
ic Purposes) d) TBLT and CBI (Con¬ 
tent-Based Instruction). Therefore, the aim 
of this foreword is to pave the ground for re¬ 
search into these under-represented areas of 
TBLT. (Viii) 

In the introduction to the book, Ahmadi¬ 
an and Garcia Mayo posit that the momen¬ 
tum for the compilation of the book was to 
integrate the epistemological multiplicity of 
TBLT and SLA (Second Language Acquisi¬ 
tion) by pinning together the theoretical 


\ 


foundations of cognitive-interactionist theo¬ 
ry, socio-cultural theory, complexity theory, 
and pedagogical perspectives. As a result, the 
book has been divided into four major parts 
covering these four perspectives respectively, 
and their pertinent theoretical and empirical 
underpinnings. 

Chapter 1 which is under the rubric of 
cognitive-interactionist, contains a recent 
empirical study by prominent scholars, 
Garda Mayo, Agirre, and Azkarai investigat¬ 
ing the extent to which task repetition influ¬ 
ences CAF (Complexity, Accuracy, Fluency) 
in the oral production of young Spanish EFL 
learners. The large sample and the younger 
participants of this study are what distin¬ 
guish this study from previous ones. In chap¬ 
ter 2, Edwar Wen tries to integrate research 
in formulaic sequences in SLA, and cognitive 
aptitude factor of working memory into L2 
task planning and performance research. His 
research question follows: What is the possi¬ 
ble relationship between learners’ WM 
(Working Memory) (operationalized as con¬ 
sisting of PWM (Phonological Working 
Memory) and EWM (Executive Working 
Memory)), independently and interplaying 
with pre-task planning, on the formulaic se¬ 
quences produced while narrating tasks in 
L2? Chapter 3 contains a study by Gurzyns- 
ki-Weiss, Henderson, and Jung which aims 
at exploring the relationship between timing 
and type of learner modified output and per¬ 
ception in face-to-face and synchronous 
task-based chat. The findings substantiate 
the results of previous studies by revealing 
that learners modify their output in case of 
correct noticing of feedback. 

Part two (SCT (Socio Cultural Theory) 
orientation) encompasses three articles in 
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